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position c°uld be added 

'T iler Statement of »» so as to avoid all posstbtlity 
ll,,s fu f m ,o the P al,l l' ’ i feared. I hope that tlie 
5 £• •***££. discussion last week; and I a m 
Matter was cleared .up were of so n,e use in this respect 

? lad to know that j Yours sincerely, 

„ , Pe.ersfield (Hants), J- «. Badley. 

Bedales Scho^ fer 4A ig0} , 

. t for discussion has been suggested by a 
[Another point ^ ^ the Conference— that is, the possi- 
phrase in a paper rea books> upon which I am insisting, 

bility that educa ^ „ Th e answer is two-fold • the 
should be “®"? er ce which sh ows that children taught in 
appeal to exp » ■ obvious intellectual growth 

this way knowledge which they possess, 

ihey “are also, though this is of less matter, well-informed 
according to their ages. In the second place, the quest, on ,s 

What are the possible substitutes for the liberal use of 

books we recommend ? These are, the oral lesson or lecture, 
and the “ cram ” text-book. I have already tried to show that 
the latter have no place and the former a limited place in 

P AT Ml 


This was followed by a paper from Mrs. F. G. Hickson, on 

BOOKS. 

I have been asked to say a few words with reference to the 
educational advantages of the books recommended by the 
Parents’ Review School curriculum and have much pleasure 
in doing so. 

If however we are to pass judgment on a series of boo s 
and declare how far they are of educational value, we 
first of all state, as briefly as possible, in what our ideal 
education consists. tbe 

Those of us who for years have been living under 
shadow of Miss Mason, when we give our definition are ^ 
echoing what she has again and again affirmed — that e ^ ^ 
tion is a life — that its essential feature is the develop 016 
character rather than the acquisition of knowledge. 
far then are books — any books — necessary to this ^ 
ment of character ? If we look back to the Middle Ag 
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we glance even to the lives of our poor peonle 7 f a 
ations ago, we shall find tha, rZn S 
them— displayed elements of character then as fi X ° f 
we find now among us, that the increase of knowledge' 21 
the greater facility for its acquisition, has not necess’arilv 
made us increasingly better that strength, courage, uneb 
fishness, indeed all the great virtues, existed then Is now 
.‘that m life we are not nobler men, nor braver men in’ 
death. No ! books were not an absolute necessity for what 
we feel the essentials of education-there were always the 
Great Book of Nature and the lessons of experience— but if 
books were not a necessity, they were at all times an im- 
portant means of development and a great and immense 
pleasure. By their means, men were lifted away from sordid 
or sad surroundings, by their help they were introduced to 
the great minds of the world, they were indeed windows 
through which men could look into the paths of pleasantness, 
and through their help life was enriched and charm was 
added to existence. But we live no longer in the Middle 
Ages — books are no more a luxury, they are a necessity. 
Even the working man and woman is not permitted to ignore 
them ; a certain number of them are a feature in all our lives. 
In particular the school book has been forced upon us, 
whether we will or no. Most of these school books hold no 
relation to the book of literature to which I referred before. 
They are in essential merely the means by which an exam- 
ination can be passed. Get through their examinations and 
90 out of every 100 of our school children will never wish to 
touch what they term a “ dry ” book again. But they have 
learned to read fluently. You have put into their hands a 
tool without any power to use it well. They have no real 
desire for knowledge ; what has been crammed into their poor 
tired brains has, they feel, served its purpose already, an 
they fly for amusement to the lightest of light literature, 
the same time our markets are flooded with an amoun 
trash that is appalling to consider. Much of it is arm less 
in itself — people will say; so, too, might indifferent sweets be 
—but if it supplies all the mental nourishment that 1 g 
becomes absolutely injurious, increasing t le pres 
taste for excitement aid horrors, which our dady pap-s do 
their best to feed. Again, how many of our children have 
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916 . ed by t i n e cram and overwork 

7 ^ health permanently rU '" e faCtor in the deprecia- 

Xr Xool May r b 7ea. .owns i We are herding 

don of physical slreng ‘ r ' -beautiful rooms and well ven- 

our poor children m.o ro into ,heir ill-nourished 

, dated it may be-an ^ to put lnto those of our 

brains far more .ha" « T he idea is that we have 

own children of the ■ , hey a re 13 or 14, and we must 

only got these chuor ^ them ._we must seize the oppor- 
get as much as we can . g aS foolish as if we had only a 
tunity. But this sys e grow j n i t twice as much 

Sma " S ‘Z:X «, sayfng, as our excuse, that 
as it was posstb e o fc ^ mus , make the most of it 

Our h ieds° n n, y ight 'be the best procurable, but crowding them 
mgether merely ruins them all and gtves none of our plants 

of our elementary education-is it 
much better in our secondary and higher education ? The 
same faults exist, books are too much written for cram, oral 
lessons are relied on too exclusively, notes being given for 
the children to learn off. And even when the books are good 
there is too much work, the child has no time in which to 
make its own side excursions into books which would illu- 
minate the subject under discussion. What is the result r We 
kill all desire for knowledge by a surfeit of it. We stuff 
information into a child’s head and at the same time infuse 
into it a distaste for everything connected with it. The 
average girl at a High School, who is not clever enough to 
get through the work with great facility, longs for the time 
when she can put all her books away, and have done with the 
whole weary business. I do not wish to exaggerate. I know 
that there are teachers of such ability and such enthusiasm 
that, in spite of the system under which they live, they are 
able to give their pupils a love of learning for its own sake, 
and an appreciation of the many good things to be found 1 
the world of books. Nor do I wish to depreciate ora 
teaching— except as a substitute for books. The teacher’s or 
lecturers personality does much in assisting a child stu e 
t0 ~ a PP r , ec * a * e a su bject, can often help them over 1 
difficulties which seemed insuperable, and although 
good may be gained by a child when browsing in a B bra 
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far more can be gained when introduced to it by a ma^r 
who possesses wide knowledge and great enthusiasm A Jin 
let children have the pleasure of hearing their parents read 
to them-not only reading what is on a level with the child’s 
capacity, but anything they like themselves, where a portion 
of it is within the child’s comprehension. I have found that 
children will ask again and again for poetry which they only 
partially understood ; they enjoy the rhythm, and each time 
understand more and more of it. In that way the poem has 
the advantage of being an old friend, yet possessing hidden 
meanings only gradually unfolded to them. Is this not a 
good preparation for our after study of the masterpieces of 
literature r Do these ever show their beauties to us at first 
sight, and do we not in this way learn respect for them, and 
the habit of returning to our old friends to find ever new 
treasures hidden in them ? It is also a help to children to 
have the authority of their parents that a certain piece is 
worth reading. They will not slavishly follow authority, for 
the modern child (whatever his ancestors may have been) 
is essentially a creature who thinks for himself. We need 
not be afraid of showing our children what we ourselves like, 
we need not be afraid of impressing our own personality too 
much on our children. The child is curiously independent 
and apart from its very birth, but let us try and give them 
what is best of ourselves. One of my early memories is 
climbing into a high chair to hear my father read, and to 
this day there are many pieces of poetry which will always 
carry with them, to my ear, the inflexions of his voice, and 
memories thus gained are a possession for ever. It is sa 
that in the whirl of modern life many find so little time to 
give these possessions to their children. 

1 fear I have strayed away from my origin a it ; x * 
books of the Parents’ Review School— but this aren 
School is doing good work in trying to avou ie aims 

modern education to which I have referre . ne j d 

of those who prov.de its curriculum is 

human interest to the school wor . children a little 

history, geography and literature to showj. & great 

of the fascination of the « ub J^ ctS ’ eal to the imagina- 
number of facts into their heads. f Q ; rv tale that ever 

lion of the child and show then, that no fa.ry tale 
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e half so thrilling as this fairy tale of men and 
was written was paft> were as human as we, and 

women who P Ia y e feeIings and motives, merely under 
actuated by sum * learn tQ picture thege 

di ffeH"gco" mons;a„d*ey ^ prob , ems history # 

ditions am n j ess the imagination has been fired. 

^consider 0 the Parent} Review School teaching of history L, 
very successful, beginning as it does w.th simple tales on 
historical subjects, and then tntroduc.ng that fascinating 
book Arnold Forster’s History of England. When I com- 
pare it with a certain book of history we were condemned to 
in our school-days, I think our children are favoured indeed 
to possess such a delightful storehouse of interest and 
romance. In geography, Miss Mason has given us a charming 
series of books, books which the children love. She has 
taught interesting facts, woven human interest around 
the different places, and thus relieved the subject from being, 
perhaps, the dreariest of our school lessons. I have heard a 
child say when the geography hour came, “Oh, delightful 
geography ! ” and another begged for the lesson to be ex- 
tended in these words, “ Do be kind — let us have the chapter 
on the inside of a mill ; you are going to stop just where all 
the interesting part begins.” 

But it may be well asked, “ Is the fact that a lesson is 
delightful a proof that it is of educational value?” Not 
necessarily, it is true, but in many subjects, such as history, 
literature and geography, it is the greatest help to be able 
to obtain the attention of the child willingly, indeed, an 
essential to much progress, and the saving of fatigue to the 

teacher is immeasurable when the subject is attractive to 
the children. 

Again, it is contended, “But school life is a preparation 
or a ter life, and unless you have plenty of drudgery you are 
not ltln g the children for the drudgery which they must 
necessarily go through later on.” This is a very legitimate 
, m a ba< ^ a ttempt at a kindergarten (of which there 
many in the country), where every lesson is treated 
Ion a- VV ^ ere is never allowed to go on 

mtfe whoT at a r y ° ne SUb j eCt to **1 in the least tired. A 
is phvsicatl SOme ab ^ ue i s as good for a child mentally as it 
P >• ly, and full mental growth is only attained when 
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some amount of strenuous menrm • ' 

the child. But this is no excuse , " ,S Ul «<ertaken by 

dull and dreary as possible, indeed [he MU eyery,hin S as 
forth its strength unless its attention is h n ” rarely put 
aroused. Drudgery there must h„ • d and lts lllte r<»t 

child writing is a de nerate eff . sch »'™"'Mo one 
the wise teacher will tak j Tdvfn ' 7?" arilh ">«K. “■» 

teach the lessons of perse V e r anc ^ V “ y SUb F“ s *• 

not wish on that ""I 

every lesson distasteful. y J 1 ffort and 

The books recommended by the Parents' Review School 

— h, t7 are eXCell r m and agreat ^ 

and pupil. But in natural history the book is not the 
essential it is merely as an introduction to the study of 
nature that they are valuable, and it is more in the hands 
o t le teacher they are useful, although such books as those 
o i rs. Brightwen and the Story Book of Animals are read 
and re-read with delight by the children themselves. 

I am doubtful how far it is wise to solely depend on the 
Cxouin system in the study of language. Ihe amount given 
in the l arents Review School curriculum is not sufficient 
to give the children much grasp of the language, unless 
supplemented by the presence of a French or German teacher 
constantly with the children. To those who cannot arrange 
for this I would strongly recommend regular French and 
German reading. Some children have much more acute 
eyes than ears, to such children it is much easier to appeal 
through the written word than through the spoken word. 
Our insular difficulty in acquiring other languages than our 
own, makes it necessary to employ every help which is 
possible, and all senses should be asked to assist in the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue. 

There is one danger that those who teach under the 
Parents' Review School will be well to guard against, that 
is the danger of superficiality. It is impossible to do more 
than dip into many branches of learning, merely to introduce 
the children to them, and show them what beautitul things 
there are in the world, and what wonderful fields ot beauty 
and delight there are waiting till they shall have time and 
leisure to wander in them. But one danger of this is that 
the child itself may think it has learnt all there is to learn. 
The books used by the Parents Review School help to meet 
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T articular, Arnold Forster’s History 0 f 

this difficulty; P er j ts> in the way it treats fairly corn . 
England has spec ^ mere]y mentions the existence 

prehensivel yo of subjects taught, which has 

" ch fo he said in its favour and the great anxiety 
o avoid cram and go slowly and carefully may, unless 
guarded against, lead to this impression of “having 
attained ” in the child’s mind. One way of avoiding this i s 
bv letting a child drink deep of some one branch of learning, 
showing that instead of finding you know all, after some 
^Irc nf stndv vou are but discovering how very little you 

io 
n 

the outsKirts ana * 

always practicable to take this course— during a regular 
__i — i nnitfi imnossible. — but there are often ODDor- 


shovving that insiedu © y- » ^.u C 

weeks of study you are but discovering how very little y ou 
do know. Then they will be modest about their attainments 
in other subjects, and realize that they have but stood on 
outskirts and looked into the sacred precincts. It is not 
‘cable to take this course — during a regular 
school career quite impossible, — but there are often oppor- 
tunities during a child’s life, some enforced rest, or time at 
the seaside, or long summer holiday, when all other subjects 
may be put on one side, and some one thing studied more 
thoroughly than is possible at another time. 

But we are hampered in all our efforts by the fact that if we 
strike out in any new line in education, we may handicap our 
children in later life, by making it impossible for them to 
follow with success in the prescribed lines. With our boys it 
is almost impossible, with our girls it is becoming the same, 
b does not matter how excellent a woman may be, how 
urdess she has passed certain examinations, she has 
so utely no chance of obtaining employment. This, to 
many people, who think that their daughters might one day 
require to work for their living ) must make them think twice 
ednr ^ ecide to break away from the cram system, and 
has n t fE 601 ° n W *.^ er l' nes °f culture. But to anyone who 
brine- un tv. ^° S 7 ibility before them, I would urge them to 
be on anv ^ . au§dlters on independent lines, not, it may 
system at ap 6 ^ S ^ St6m e< ^ UCat ^° n ’ not on an y stereotyped 
being guided each sco pe for full development, and 

by Act of p. 'i Clrcumstances and temperament rather than 
higher educatm la ™ ent ' may pride ourselves on the 

last fifty year* 0 °a . Women ’ which has been a feature of the 
and activity now^ lnasmuc ^ ^at there is no field for study 
late our daughte^. T U> women > we m ay indeed congratu- 

JU t I doubt if our average modern girl I s 
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in the least better educated than -if V ,7 
mothers and grandmothers I l * aS Wel1 as ~ our 
acuteness, the highly-educated woman Ttl, J ntellectUal 
early nineteenth centuries would have h ih ^ 61ghteenth a nd 
the girl of the present day and it i- '. eld her own easily with 
their letters to find how various the bn^T^ in readin ? 
many of them attained ™ aild ho "' 

erudition. able scholarship and 

speciabsation^t^fs^e^essaryTw ^ St * Ce ’ 7^ at in th * day of 
be narrow, if they would an a ."“J 0 "** ° f ° Ur men 

a arger grasp of things, and have a true sense of 
proport, on so that she may hold the scales, and help man 
by her wtder outlook. I. is because I believe the curriculum 
the Patents Review School and the books recommended 
by it are a good foundation for such an education, that I 
recommend them warmly to the present audience. 

Miss Kathleen Warren’s paper on 
A WIDE CURRICULUM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

was then read. 


A closely walled-in paddock, a daily circuit of limited space 
and unvarying* monotony, or the wide spread of breezy moor- 
land, shifting scenes and countless surprises? Which shall 
we elect as the course” on which to train those we wish to 
educate ? 

What advantages are to be reaped from the use of a wide 
curriculum for young children ? Now, in considering the 
merits of any system we must first find out what it hopes to 
accomplish, ascertain the means to be used, and, as “ the end 
crowns all,” consider how far it has been successful. As the 
Parents Review School is pledged to the use of a “ wide 
curriculum,” may I in this connection glance briefly at some 
of its aims , aids and claims. These are definitely and clearly 
stated in a leaflet, which, a short time ago, was sent from the 
House of Education to those who have the privilege of being 
connected with it: — “The object of the Parents Review School 
is not merely to raise the standard of work in the home school- 
room — our chief wish is that the pupils should find knowledge 



